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of the entire series. On occasion, special 
persons of pronounced authority have con- 
tributed their breadth of view, and demon- 
strations by skilled technicians in the 
crafts have added interest. 

Recognition of the value of this work 
has been given by certain firms who have 
given time from business hours for repre- 
sentatives to visit the Museum under Mu- 
seum guidance. 

One readily sees, therefore, that a museum 
of art holds an unlimited reserve of use- 
fulness in this direction without infringing 
upon her dignity or her usefulness in other 
directions. In permitting practical work- 
ers from the shops the pleasure of handling 
objects and stuffs from out glass cases 
and away from surging crowds, the museum 
yields a healthy joy and "at-home-ness" 
with its wealth of art that will undoubtedly 
stimulate that love of art which is a true 
measure of progress. 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
IN ITS NATIONAL ASPECTS 

Statistics show that 789,753 per- 
sons visited the Metropolitan Museum in 
the last twelvemonth. During the twelve 
months preceding, from September i, 1917, 
to September 1, 1918, there were 655,701 
visitors. This was very gratifying, and 
to those who attach importance to figures 
it was illuminating, showing clearly the 
attractiveness of the Museum; but the 
most interesting and illuminating figures 
of all would be those that should show how 
many of the people who came to the Mu- 
seum five years ago, for example, came last 
year, and how many who came last year 
came this year — how often, in fact, the 
same person came back again. The in- 
fluence of the Museum could be better 
gauged if we could know how lasting have 
been the sensations gained in it; how long 
the pleasure has been remembered, and 
how productive in results have been the 
emotions aroused by it. Statisticians 
could demonstrate these things, perhaps, 
by means of jagged lines on a cross-hatched 
chart; but there are other ways of getting 
the facts with sufficient accuracy for our 
purpose. For instance, as one walks daily 



through the galleries, faces become familiar 
from frequent meetings; chance words, 
now and then, in unlooked-for quarters 
and references in letters and newspapers, 
show that many people, casual visitors, 
students, artists, and workers of different 
sorts, come again and again. We see re- 
sults, also, in frequent visits of school- 
classes in drawing, design, history, English, 
and the classics; in lectures and classes; 
and in the products of designers and man- 
ufacturers. 

Every traveler who goes to Paris visits 
the Louvre, everyone in Rome visits the 
Vatican Museums, and it has come to 
pass that everyone who comes to New York 
visits the Metropolitan Museum as well 
as the Woolworth Tower and the Aquar- 
ium. "It was their duty and they did." 
But it would be interesting to know how 
many of these out-of-town visitors come 
again to the Museum on subsequent 
visits. It would be more difficult for the 
chart-makers to work out this problem, 
but there are certain indications that lead 
us to believe that of this class, also, many 
do come again for the pleasure of it, and, 
in some cases, notwithstanding the fact 
that their home towns, many of them, have 
been busily organizing museums of their 
own. It is possible, indeed it is certain, 
that just because their home towns have 
museums, visitors come to the museums 
of other towns more intelligently — with 
the added zest of a capacity for comparison. 

Comparisons, far from being odorous, 
as Dogberry once remarked, are instruc- 
tive, and this is one of the ways in which 
a large museum may be of service, by 
furnishing opportunities for such study. 
In this country, today, study, comparison, 
and competition are doing useful work in 
building up standards in every field of en- 
deavor. In countries like England and 
France, where government patronage does 
much to provide means and foster energy, 
advice is offered and help given to small 
museums by the large ones as a part of their 
official duties, but here, without such en- 
lightened government support, endeavor 
and initiative lie with the individual towns, 
and the help and advice must be sought 
from older museums. And so it happens 
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that our large, well-established museums 
have come to take on what may be called 
a national duty of helpfulness to their 
younger relations. This is sought and 
cheerfully given in many ways — in matters 
of organization, building, housing, display, 
methods, purchases, and cataloguing. It 
is sought, also, and more frequently, 
through requests for loans of paintings and 
other works of art. Some museums have 
collections which are regularly lent; some 
lend photographs, casts, lantern-slides, and 
other supplementary material. 

It follows, like bread upon the water, 
that association of this kind works to the 
mutual advantage of lender and borrower. 
It makes for solidarity in the task they have 
at heart. The most interesting thing 
shown by this sort of cooperation is the 
fact that throughout the country there 
is a growing belief in the value of objects of 
beauty. It would appear that people 
everywhere are coming to a realizing sense 
of their actual value to them personally. 
It is not the ownership of ancient or rare 
things that is desired, but the possession 
of objects having qualities of beauty. 

Whether by statistics, or deduction, or 
by some other method, a reasonable case 
can be made out to prove that the museums 
are working upon their visitors effectively, 
helping to create a sense of the pleasure 
and value of art, and leading them to 
desire it in their daily surroundings. Such 
a condition as a nation-wide sense of the 
importance of this agency for good is not 
impossible; it has existed in other countries, 
in other ages, why not here and now? 
It is in this direction that the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the other museums 
of the country are doing a national service. 

H. W. K. 

SOLDIERS AND SAILORS AT 
THE MUSEUM 

HAD it been possible to keep statistics 
of the attendance of the men in uniform 
at the Museum since the entrance of 
America into the war, the total would 
have been an astonishingly large number. 
Of this fact, any person who walks daily 
through the Museum galleries is convinced. 



For more than a year and a half, guid- 
ance over the Museum has been offered 
daily at 2 p. m. to soldiers and sailors, 
various members of the staff volunteering 
for this form of hospitality on Sundays, 
the Museum Instructors holding them- 
selves free at this hour on week days. 
Here the figures are available, and they 
show that from January 26, 1918, to Sep- 
tember 1, 19 19, 2,485 men saw the Museum 
under guidance, 1 ,444 on Sundays and 1 ,041 
on week days. Naturally these numbers 
represent but avery small percentage of the 
men who have visited the Museum. Many 
more have come either by themselves or 
with their friends, a far greater number 
surely than would have found their way 
into a museum under normal conditions. 

These groups of representative young 
Americans, coming from every part of the 
United States and varying in educational 
opportunity and training, have shown 
themselves uniformly interested, often 
evincing surprising appreciation and some- 
times giving spontaneous and incisive 
criticisms. Many, it is true, had never 
been in an art museum before the war, 
and some, it may be, had thought of such 
institutions as "highbrow" places, but by 
judicious selection the Museum guide was 
soon able to dispel this idea and to find 
some link between the Museum collec- 
tions and the previous knowledge or ex- 
perience of each man. 

Thus, two sailors who are watchmakers 
by trade took especial delight in the collec- 
tions of watches of every type made in 
Europe from the sixteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, Those who had studied 
ancient history or read Greek myths looked 
upon the art of the Greeks and Romans 
from the vantage-point of this knowledge. 
Sailors who had cruised in eastern waters 
discovered many points of comparison 
between Museum objects and things they 
had seen in their travels. 

Beauty and skill of workmanship, in 
whatever department of art they are found, 
have made an almost universal appeal, and 
the men have listened with keen interest 
to any account of the processes of working 
in various materials, as clay, metal, wood, 
ivory, and enamel. The lure of the long 



